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The New Year. 
In commencing the Fifth volume of “ Tue 
‘jeneser Farmer,” we avail ourselves of the cus- 
comary opportunity of expressing to our readers, 
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‘he pleasure we feel in being able, with prospects | 
30 flattering, to tender them the annual greetings | 
of a new year; and to thank them for the many | 
-ubstantial tokens of approbation with which | 
they have so often cheered us during the year that 
is past. 

We prosecute the publication of the Farmer, | 
with renewed convictions of its importance to} 
the prosperity of the basis of our National Union, | 
the Agricultural community. We are cheered 
forward in this course, by the assurance that our | 
past efforts have been approved, and that the aid | 
of our friends, by which the Farmer has attained | 
its present eminence, will be continued to us. | 
With this assurance, and a determination on our 
part, to devote more time to this publication than | 


| 
j 


it has hitherto received, we feel confident in as- 
suring our patrons that none of the interest that | 
has attached to the former volumes of the Farmer | 
will be lost in the present, The Opinion that the | 
principles of agriculture are so circumscribed as | 
‘0 preclude extended discussion, seems to us erro- | 
neous, and we believe the columns of the Farmer 
sufficient to prove that it is so, We anticipate | 
with much confidence an accession to our list of | 
‘orrespondents, which, with those who have al- 
ready enriched its columns, cannot fail to regder 
the present volume equal to any of its predeces- 
sots. 

To those wha have aided the Farmer with | 
‘heir pens, or have exerted themselves to extend | 
its circulation, we tender our acknowledgments, 
And indulge the hope that our future exertions 
may be thought worthy of equal favor. Believ- | 
ing the Farmer to be worthy of the fostering | 
“are Of the agricultural community, we commend | 
‘again to their protection and support. | 


| 
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Notices, 
i Agents and subscribers may at all times 
,. : 
forward money by mail at our risk, 


(“Subscribers who wish to discontinue their 
papers, and have not already given notice to the 
Publisher, are requested to return this number to 
the post-office, and inform the Postmaster that 
they shall no longer take the Farmer from the 
post-office. It then becomes the duty of the post- 
master to give notice to the Publisher, and in case 





he does not, he becomes liable for the paper. We 


are thus particular because several subscribers 


|have very unnecessarily taxed us with postage 


(We should be glad to employ suitable 
agents to visit the different counties of Western 
New York, to solicit subscribers for this paper ; 


generally known, it might be more extensively 
circulated. Gentlemen willing to undertake the 
agency of the Farmer, are requested to make ap- 
plication, either personally or by mail. 
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(<> No subscriber should discontinue his paper || 


making an annual volume of 416 pages, to which |; without a settlement of arrearages, 
3 added a Title-page and Index, at the low price of}! 


because we believe that if itscharacter was more | 


scribers as have paid for the Fifth volume of the |) 


-A. A. Parmelee, last 


Extracts from our Private Cor- 
RESPONDENCE. 


We have occasionally presented Extracts from 
|| our private correspondence under the belief that 
| they would prove interesting to our readers; and 
|| we now give the views of some of our distant 
| friends on subjects which have been heretofore 
, touched on in this paper. No other apology for 
| the frankness of these remarks, can be necessary 
‘than the fact that none of them were written for 
| publication. 
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| Indian Corn. 

| TWO EARS ON A STALK. 

_ “Some persons are very particular to save thei: 
, seed corn from those stalks only which bear two 
‘ears. In respect to the small eight rowed varie- 
f ty, this is no doubt a good plan; but for the 


' 


| twelve and fowrteen-rowed varieties, it is best to 


save only the finest ears, for one of these will 
|| Yield more shelled corn than two medial ears 
which grow on one stalk. This was the case 
with my corn in the present season, it being 


| principally of the latter varieties.”’ 


Grinding Indian Corn 
ON THE COB. 
Genesee Farmer, vol. 4, page 338. 

“Tt is believed to be far better economy te 
shell the corn on a machine in rainy days and 
other odd times, and then to save the cobs for 
| kindling fires on cold mornings, and for cooking 
| breakfast on their embers.” 


| cnicieaiaan 
| 
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Bone Manure. 
“Some farmers are beginning to use bone ma- 
_nure, and extol it greatly. I believe they apply 
100 bushels to the acre.” 


On Burning Dry Wood. 

|  “T have some doubts of the economy of burn- 
_ing seasoned wood for domestic purposes—at 
_ least of burning seasoned hickory. We have 
\| found it to require less wood of this sort per diem, 
when it has been cut about two months, It is 
true that a part of the heat is required to evapo- 
rate the sap; but then less wood is consumed in 
heating a stove for a stated time, unless great 
heat is required. If the fire is properly regula- 
ted, I admit that dry wood will be cheapest ; but 
this is done after the fashion of many farming 
operations—without judgment or discretion; se 
that for a time we are over-heated, and then al- 
most before we are aware of the change, the 
room is cooled. Oak and other kinds of wood 
| (except hickory) are best dry for all regulated 
| operations. Housekeepers who pay six or seven 
dollars for all their hickory wood, prefer it green 
| —and this too on the score of economy.” 

The remarks of our correspondent are doubt- 
| less founded on observation, for we have also 
| witnessed such waste of fuel by improvident 
| menials; and we admit that dry wood converted 
_ into shavings would be found in most kitchens or 
_ parlors both uneconomical and troublesome. Dry 
faggots would do a little better. Dry cord wood 
i of a larger diameter, would do better still; and 
|| the drier the sticks are, the larger they ough: 


| 
| 
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tobe, We burn none but seasoned wood, even | to make one. His first Rake was destroyed by 
hickory. We are satisfied that there is a saving | a malicious person who feared its innovating efs 
of nearly one half ; and we have found that by || fects on the price of labor. The original Rake 
using large pieces, the heat may be better regula- || is preferable to the patented one, except on smooth 
ted than with green wood. On a bed of coals, level ground. With us the Horse Rake is an in- 
one or two sticks at atime, will often be sufficient. || dispensable implement; and has lessened the ex- | 

| pense of hay-maling one third, and perhaps in | 
On Rolling Wheat in AUtUMRE, | ooine cases one half.” 

“{ spread my manure on the oats stubble!) Who can give us the name and history of the 
ploughed three times with intermediate rollings | original inventor of the Horse Rake? Whether 
and harrowings, and then sowed my wheat. By | he was black or white, bond or free, he ought to 
way of experiment, a few lands were rolled af- || he known as a public benefactor. 
ter the grain and grass seed were sown; and || : 
this part has ae looked finer, and is now || Seasonable Hints for January. 
better matted over the ground than the rough or || A considerable loss often occurs to farmers 
unrolled part. At harvest I hope to ascertain by || from not attending to the different branches of 
measurement the result, which will guide my fu- || their business at proper times. They may often 
ture operations.” |, be well acquainted with the best modes known of 

On this statement we would remark that in } performing farming operations ; yet in the hurry 
comparing the growth, of rolled and unrolled || occasioned by a multiplicity of business, some 
wheat, we are liable to be deceived by the lumps || very important work, the success of which de- 
or clods hiding some of the leaves; and of course pends on being performed at the right season, 
that part of the field must appear thinner than || may be neglected; and a great derangement of 
the rolled part, although in fact there may be no || their business, and consequent loss, arises merely 
difference in the vigor of theplants. Those very || from this want of seasonable attention. A few 
clods however, will protect it in no inconsidera- | occasional hints, therefore, though they a Aven 
ble degree against the sweeping winds of winter, | tain nothing absolutely new, may in some instan- 
especially when the ground is bare. In conver- || ces be of particular advantage, simply by recall- 
sation lately with an old experienced farmer, he || ing the attention of farmers to such business as at 
expressed his decided conviction that rolling late || the time demands immediate attention. For 
sowed wheat was injurious; and soit has proved || these reasons it is proposed to give occasionally, 
‘n those cases which have come under our notice, || say once in each month, a few suggestions of this 
|| nature. 

Many things, even in winter, require the par- 
ticular attention of the farmer; some, much more 
than in summer; both on account of their pecu- 
liar nature, and the better opportunity afforded 
by a freedom from other more immediately im- 
portant business. 

FUEL, for instance, may now be procured 
more advantageously than at other seasons of the 
year; in most cases it is advisable to procure a 
sufficient supply during the winter for the whole 
coming year. But at whatever time of the year 
this is done, it is of the very highest importance 
that a sufficient time be allowed after it is cut and 
piled in the wood-house for it to become thorough- 
ly and completely seasoned. The difference be- 
tween green and well diied wood is enormous. 





Botany and Ornithology. 

“In page 337 of the 4th volume, you have in- 
‘roduced a notice of Professor Nuttall and his as- 
sociate, who set out very early in the last spring | 
‘or the mouth of the Columbia River, by the way | 
of the Rocky Mountains. I have had the privi- | 
lege of perusing several very interesting letters | 
written by John K. Townsend, who is a young | 
and *enthusiastic ornithologist. The last was | 
dated early in summer, on the summit of those | 
mountains; and at that time he had sk‘:wed | 
thirty five birds. Fourteen were New; siz, | 
doubtful; and fifteen such as had been NewLy | 
discovered by other naturalists. He had also | 
skinned three or four New quadrupeds. Profes- | 
sor Nuttall was then finding ten or a dozen NEw | 











| quires a whole summer to hide the bones laid 
| bare by this injudicious management in winter. 
| The importance therefore of good wintering must 
| be obvious. Now the great secret of this is, to 
keep animals comfortable, in every sense of the 
word; that is, with enough to eat, plenty of 
drink at all times, effectual protection from the 
weather when severe, &c. They should have 
water near at hand which may be of easy ac- 
cess at all times of day, as it is found that eattle 
will drink frequently under such circumstances , 
and certainly, they do not drink when they do 
not need it. When water is at a great distance 
from them, or situate in the public road, where 
it can only be obtained by traveling a slippery 
path, or being annoyed by dogs or idle boys, it is 
not to be expected that they will drink until ac- 
tually suffering from thirst. Feeding is also ve- 
ry important, not only as it regards the immedi- 
ate comfort of the animal, and consequently the 
ultimate profit of the farmer; but also economy 
in the use of materials of food. As an instance 
of exceedingly injudicious foddering, the practice 

not uncommon, may be mentioned, of spreading 
hay for cattle upon mud, during the rainy or wet 
part of winter, by which it is trodden under foot. 
and almost wholly wasted; which might be ef- 
fectually prevented by a little attention and labor 
in providing suitable racks, the expense of which 
would be trifling when compared with the loss, 
every winter, of several dollars worth of hay. 
And a great loss frequently arises merely from ea 
want of preparing food inthe best manner. For 
instance, corn stalks, as they are usually fed out, 
are ina great measure wasted. Cattle strip off 
the dry leaves and husks, and leave the stalls. 
which are the sweetest and probably most nutri- 
tious part. Now, by cutting the stalks finely, 
which may be easily and cheaply done by means 
of horse power attached to a cutting machine, 
and mixing them with meal, bran, or other suita- 
ble substances, the whcle could be effectually used 
without waste. Wheat straw, finely chopped 

mixed with alittle corn meal or mashed potatoes, 
is also an economical article for feeding, and fur- 
nishes at the same time excellent food. 


But above all, Ict the food of cattle be adminis 
tered regularly ; not always however in precise. 








plants daily. 


“The company consisted ef sixty men and 
one hundred horses. At onetime Townsend was 
left behind by the party; and in swimming a 
river he narrowly escaped with his life, losing 
the second volume of his journal which contained 
scientific observations, &c. This misfortune is 


For instance, green wood, as has been ascertain- | 
ed by weighing, contains on an average one half | 
more water (or sap) than the same wood does | 
| after being well seasoned. This, ina single cord, | 
would amount to more than two barrels ; and it 
would evidently require a vast amount of heat to 
| evaporate it. Prcbably more than one half of or- 





ly equal quantities, as in severely cold weather, 
cattle eat much more than in warm, damp weath- 
er. With regard to feeding regularly, a writer 
truly observes, “If cattle miss their customary 
meals, they will fret away more flesh in an hour 
than can be put on again ina week. Feeding 
cattle is like rowing a boat against a current; if 





greatly to be regretted, as they are probably the 
first Naturalists who have explored that part of 
our territory. They expect to return home round 
Care Horn in a vessel which has already sailed 
to meet them.” 


The Horse Rake. 

‘The Horse Hay-Rake was invented by a 
colored man who lived on Hempstead Plain on 
Long Island. He died about the year 1821. It 
was introduced into Pennsylvania by Michael 
Newbold of Oxford, Philadelphia county, about 
the year 1812, in consequence of the representa- 
tions of a Yankee pedlar, who instructed him how 





* A trait of mind which every naturalist ought to 
nossess.—-E p 


| 
| 


you miss a stroke or two, you not only cease to 
i advance, but are driven backwards.” Though 
| this remark is principally applicable to fattening 
‘cattle, yet it still applies with much correctness tw 
| others; and indeed in some degree to all domestic 
animals. 


STRAW, if not wanted as fodder, should by 
no means be wasted, as it has many uses, and 
particularly asa manure; and one of the best 
modes of applying it as such, is to spread a thin 
so on the other hand it may be said with equal || layer of it over wheatfields, as it thus prevents 
truth, that cattle well wintered are half summer- || in a great degree the freezing and heaving of the 
ed. Nothing indeed can be more incorrect and young plants, which are therefore less liable to be 
unprofitable,than the practice which too frequently || winter killed; and by the time the wheat is cut, 


prevails of suffering cattle barely to exist during || it is sufficiently rotted to be ploughed under with 
the severest season of the year, sothat it often re- ease. 


dinary green wood is entirely lost in evaporating 
the moisture contained in it; a consideration of 
no trifling magnitude to him who has to pay fifty 
or a hundred dollars yearly for fuel; besides the 
trouble and vexation of kindling fires with incom. 
bustible materials, and shivering with watery 
eyes over a smoky chimney on keen winter mor- 
| nings. 

CATTLE.—lIt has been justly remarked, 
that “cattle well summered are half wintered ;” 
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SHEEP.—It is important during Jeep snows, | 


when sheep cannot obtain a supply of fresh grass, 
that a sufficient supply of proper laxative food be 
furnished them; for when sheep are fed entirely 
on dry hay, they are liable to become costive and 
feverish, which not only immediately injures 
the animal, but also causes the wool to become 
clotted, which greatly reduces its value, and ma- 
terially lessens the quality. For this purpose, 
green food, such as cabbages, turneps, potatoes, 
&c. should be fed in moderate quantities to them. 
Indian corn meal, boiled grain, &c. with a small 
quantity of salt intermixed, is excellent for sheep. 
Careful attention to good feeding, not only has a 
direct tendency to improve the condition of the 
animal, but also prevents actual disease, by 
which, if they are not destroyed, a great loss ari- 
ses in the quantity as well as quality of the 
wool, and in various other ways. The ewes 
will give more milk when well kept, consequent- 
ly the lambs will thrive better, and thus the im- 
proved condition will be perpetuated. An opin- 
ion is not uncommon, that water is not necessary 
for sheep in winter, and they are therefore entire- 
ly excluded from it. But a little reflection should 
convince us that it is as necessary to the perfor- 
mance of the animal functions in this as in other 
animals ; and they will drink readily when it is 
supplied to them. 
On a Rotation of Crops. 

We invite the attention of farmers to the fol- 
lowing letter. The writer has been willing to 
communicate his own views, and would be grati- 
fied to receive those of others through ihe medium 
of our paper. In arranging the crops for a juci- 
cious rotation, the greatest difficulty seems to be 
in the preparation of the ground for wheat, that 
is if summer fallows are tobe discarded. Indian 
corn for instance may leave the land in fine or- 
der, and be fit tocut up in good time; but toclear 
the field immediately for the plough is a heavy 
task in some districts where extra laborers can 
hardly be obtained. So potatoes and mangel 
wurzel, are excellent fallow crops: but they can 
tarely be got off in time for wheat. Sometimes 
indeed, late sowed wheat does well; but it is a 
safer course to give it time to spread into four or 
fiveleaves before winter. 

The management that produces the best crops 
of this grain, is deserving of much consideration ; | 
and as it is the staple or principal crop, whatev- 
cr contributes materially to its excellence, keep- 
ing within reasonuble limits of expense, ought to 
be done or provided. Some farmers have been 
positive that the surest crop of wheat is on a clo- 
ver lay; but others have spoken less encour- 
agingly of this method. We think however, 
and our belief is founded on observation,—that if 
the plough is not permitted to touch the subsoil; 
ifa few weeks are allowed for the ground to mel- 
‘ow before seeding time, and if compost or well 
rotted manure be applied just before sowing, and 


well mixed with fine harrows,—that this plan 


would go as far to insure a good crop as any 
other within our knowledge. 

In regard to the rotation proposed, it appears 
to us that the two crops of wheat come too close- 
'Y in sticcession; and it would be better if two 
years instead of one could be made to intervene. 

“Lowna small farm; and bave been for many 


it under a proper rotation of crops, It is mana- 
ged at present in a sort of a hap-hazard way, 
one year having a much larger crop of wheat 
than it is convenient to have another year, owing 
to the unequal size of my fields. The manure is 
not applied with any regularity ; and some lots 
have never received a shovel-full from the barn- 
yard. Sometimes when the wheat ground is too 
\ scant, I am tempted to enlarge the next crop by 
sowing on the stubble, a practice of very doubtful 
propriety at best; and | am seriously in earnest 
about some change for the better. I am persua- 
ded that if my farm was properly laid out into 
fields of equal size, each one in rotation coming 
under the culture of corn, wheat, oats, &c. in 
succession, that my business might all move on 
like clock work ; and in a manner that would be 
more pleasant and more profitable. 

“TI confess that I am rather puzzled however, 
to fix on a proper rotation. There ought to be 
two fields in with wheat every year, and only 
one with corn, because wheat is our most profita- 
ble crop. As for oats and barley, I should have 
enough if both together only occupied a field. 
Our neighborhood is too remote from a market 
to go largely into the growing of potatoes, tur- 
neps, or mangel wurzel; and as I make no calcu- 
lations on feeding many cattle for the butchers, 
it is doubtful if I could manage more than halfa 
|field with root crops. Buckwheat indeed is in 
some demand, and might occupy the other half. 
My plans may be better understood if I say that 
I have some meadow and some pasture which I 
do not purpose to bring under this system. 

* Now how shallI work it? The treatment of 
one field will be an example of the management 





of all; and if I begin with Indian corn for the 
first year what ought to follow? Indiancorn by | 
being planted early, may Le cut off in time to get | 
in wheat seasonably; but I think the chance for 
a good crop is not equal to the chance when it is 
sown on a summer fallow. Can we profitably 
throw out summer fallows in a good rotation? I 
have some doubts; but supposing the wheat to 
be sowed on the corn ground, then I would sow 
clover seed, and roll it in, early in the spring. 
| Ought it to have a dressing of plaster at this 
|time? Is rolling the ground sufficient without 











brushingin the seed? I am satisfied that a great 
| deal of clover seed is wasted by leaving it expo- 
_sed on the surface. 
“ The second year being wheat, the third year 
| would be clover for mowing. Inthe fall I would 
| again sow it with wheat. Sandy loams may be 
| ploughed almost at any time; but mine is a hea- 
_vy !oam, and cannot be ploughed to good advan- 
tage unless the ground be moist. This advan- 
tage may be had however, in a great majority | 
of years, by beginning to turn over the sod, ime | 
mediately after harvest, whenever it is in a good | 
condition. It is all the better for wheat that is | 
to be sown on a cloverlay, to have the ploughing 
done some weeks before seeding time, as the | 
ground will have a chance to become mellow; 
and it ought to be ploughed so deep that the har- 
row in pulverizing it, will not disturb the roots. 
The use of a heavy roller before the harrow is 
put on, and while the sod is fresh and pliable, 
would also be found of great benefit. 

“The fourth year would therefore be wheat; 











vears impressed with the importance of bringing 





and to prepare the ground for root crops in the 
Sifth vear, I would plough the stubble mm the fall. 
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The other part might be sown with clover on the 
wheat in the preceding spring for pasture, and 
then not be turned over till the following season. 
I dislike indeed, to have the same field under such 
different management, but do not discover how it 
can be better. The root crop ought to be manu: 
red. Potatoes do well with almost any thing 
from the stable, but turneps and mangel wurze! 
require compost or the scrapings of the barn-yard. 

“TI know that some farmers dislike to raise 
buckwheat, and assign two reasons for their aver- 
sion: One is that the seed which drops on the 
ground springs up like a weed among the suc- 
ceeding crop; and another, that it impoverishes 
the land. It is said however, that the first objec- 
tion is nullified by ploughing in the fall; and the 
second is without doubt founded in error. Buck- 
wheat in itself is not an impoverishing crop, but 
it leaves the land so bare that by neglect it soon 
becomes in a poor condition. This may be pre- 
vented by sowing it with oats. 

An objection may be made that only half of 
the field is tobe manured; but this may be obvi- 
ated or lessened by sowing this part in the siztk 
year with barley which requires a rich soil. 
When this and the oats are put in, without delay 
I would sow clover seed on both, and finish by 
rolling the ground smooth. Would it be best to 
sow timothy along with the clover? As I should 
design this field for mowing, the timothy would 
hardly be ripe enough for good hay at the time 
when the clover should be cut. It appears that 
we have at least two kinds of clover in this coun- 
try. The larger is certainty unprofitable for 
mowing; it lodges, and its long coarse stalks 
make but poor hay, though some think well of it 
for pasture. This sort is sometimes called the 
honey-suckle. The smaller kind is less liable to 
lodge, and it has more leaves in proportion to the 


| length of the stalk. 


“ The seventh year would produce clover which 
completes the rotation, the field coming again un- 
der Indian corn. On this crop I would bestow 
the manure which had collected in the barn-yard 
during the winter, and turn it in atong with the 
clover sod. This should be just deep enough to 
lie undisturbed by the harrow or the cultivator, 
but no deeper; and this sod I would not loosen 
up, till in the fall when I came to plough for 
wheat. 

“T have no doubt but improvements may be 
made on this plan for a rotation; and I should 
feel thankful to any of your correspondents who 
would propose them; but I have endeavored to 
arrange the crops so that those of different char- 
acters should alternate with each other agreeably 
to the rules laid down at page 377, vol. 4. 

In a wheat-growing country like ours, though 
excellent crops of rye might be raised on the 
stubble, yet but little of it would be wanted on a 
farm ; and I have no notion of poisoning my fel- 
low creatures by sending it toa distillery. Some 
farmers consider peas as a substitute for a sum- 
mer fallow; but I have observed that many who 
have tried them in this quarter, are neglecting 
their cultivation, This is probably not done 
without a good reason. To harvest them is a te 





dious operation, and they are only applied to fat- 
tening pork. If we had a machine or instrument 
that would expeditiously clear the field—some 
thing in the manner of a horse rake,——their va. 
lue as @ crop would be much increased.”’ 
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AN ADDRESS | 


TO THE 
Readers of the Genesee Farmer 
On Various Subjects of Culture. 





BY DAN BRADLEY, ESQ. 








Respected Fellow Citizens—Having address- 
ed you in the introductory number of each and 
every volume of the Farmer, except the first, and | 
having no reason to doubt that my addresses | 
have been respectfully received by its readers, 1 | 
am inclined to continue the practice thus success: | 
fully commenced. I do this, it is true, partly for | 
my own gratification, yet not without hopes of 
thus rendering service that may, to some small | 
extent, be beneficial to you. Most of the sub- | 
jects to which I shall invite your attention, are | 
already familiar to you. Yet itis good, in many | 
cases, to receive “ line upon line, and precept up- | 
on precept.’ 


Culture of Silk. 

As I am to address you through the medium 
of a Journal devoted chiefly to the various sub- | 
jects of culture, so culture shall form the principal | 
subjects of my address. I have, atsundry times, | 
invited your attention to the cultwre of Mulberry | 
trees, as a preparatory measure for introducing | 
the culture of Silk. Not unlikely many of you. 
suspect the culture of this article furnishes to me 
a hobby-horse, and a subject on which it affords | 














me peculiar delight to dwell. I admit that it is | garden. 
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accomplishment of this object, there is no danger 


| of doing too much. 


Although I am aware of the danger of render- 
ing my address too prolix, yet I must be permit- 
ted to remark, that the prospects of success in at- 
tempting the culture of Silk in this country, are 
every day brightening. It is a fact full of encour- 
agement to those who have engaged, and those 
who intend to be engaged in the silk culture, that 
recently American ingenuity has been success- 
fully employed, in improving and inventing im- 
plements for more simple and expeditious opera- 
tion, in converting cocoons into either sewing 
silk, or the raw material in a state of good prepa- 
ration for the markets. Efforts thus successfully 
commenced, will not be abandoned by the ingen- 
ious and ambitious artists of the country. It is 
certain, that implements for performing every 
process incident to the Silk culture, with perfect 
ease, and great expedition, will be found in use 
among us, as soun as we can provide use for 
them. The time probably is not far distant, 
when the United States will successfully compete, 
in both the quantity and quality of their silk, 
with any other country in the world. 





Gardening. 

There is another interesting branch of culture, 
appropriately denominated Horticulture. This 
is gardening. ‘To a mansion house, or seat of 
human abode, there can scarcely be attached a 
more profitable and delightful appendage, than a 
well fenced, a well manured, and well cultivated 
A garden thus prepared and thus cul- 


so to some extent, and therefore I am not mow | tivated, abounding also with choice esculents for 
willing to pass the subject altogether in silence. || the table, together with wholesome and delicious 


Yet my limits will allow me to bestow upon it | 
only a few passing remarks. i 
It is not expected that wealthy farmers, who | 
carry on agriculture on a great scale, willreadily | 
listen to tales of acquiring wealth by feeding | 
silk worms and winding cocoons. 
them might do something at this business to | 
their great advantage, and thus, without interfe- \ 
ring with their main business at all, supply | 
themselves with funds sufficient for carrying on /| 
all their farming operations. | 
There is another class of worthy citizens of | 
whom it should be expected that they will readily | 
and gladly listen to such plans of improving their | 
condition, as may be so easily adopted, and are | 
ao likely to produce successful results, as in the | 
culture of silk. I allude here to such citizens as | 
have not extensive farms, neither the means of | 
procuring them. I allude to a numerous class of || 
population, who are willing to practice industry, 
but have not the meaas of introducing themselves | 
into profitable business, in any of the ordinary 
departments of labor. There may too be many who 
are conducting business on a scale too small to | 
afford all that affluence that should be desired. | 
In general, citizens in any of these circumstances, 
might benefit themselves extremely, by turning | 
their attention to theculture of Silk. It is, how. 
ever, always to be remembered that, in underta-| 
king this business, there must be an exercise of. 
faith in things unseen, and a patient waiting for | 
profits, which at first can be seen only at a con- 
siderable distance. The object, claiming the first. 
and principal atten:ion of our citizens at the pre- | 
sent time, is, to put themselves in possession of 
Mulberry trees, and in the use of means for the |! 











fruits, together also with fragrant and ornamental! 
flowers, presents one of the most striking emblems 
of innocence, purity, wisdom, and goodness, that 
can be seen on earth. No culturist should be 


content, without having in his possession such a 
Yet many of; garden. About the house, in the house yard, and 


lanes connected with the establishment, may be 
cultivated to great advantage as to the healthiness 
of the situation, and the honor of good taste, ma- 
ny trees of ornament, and flower-bearing shrubs, 
together with here and therea prolific grape vine. 
The grapes should consist of the Isabella and 
other native varieties. In the selection of varie- 
ties, and the order of arrangement proper to be 
regarded in this department of culture, boundless 
scope is given forthe display of good taste. I do 
not consider myself as trifling, when I recom- 
mend these things to your attention. 





The Genesee Farmer. 


As the best means known to me of furnishing 
to your minds that light which is necessary to 
render you skillful in practicing the arts of cul- 
ture, I again recommend to your continued pat- 
ronage, and persevering use, the Genesee Far 
MER. I can scarcely suppose, that any culturist 
or citizen, who has become acquainted with the 
value of this Journal, can have become tired of 
it, and formed in his mind a resolution to discon- 
tinue the use of it. I should consider this as be- 
traying a great lack of wisdom as to temporali- 
ties, besides the absence of taste for intellectual 
improvement. The truth is, the Genesee Farmer 
is an efficient and highly successful agent, in im- 
proving the various arts of culture, and almost 
the only agent employed for that purpose in 
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Western New-York. 1 exhort my ‘ellow citi- 
| zens, as they regurd their own interest, and that 
| of their families, and as they regard the growing 
interest of community, torally themselves around 
the standard of this Journal. The Journal must 
| be sustained, and if, located as it is in the center 
| of one of the most enterprising and thriving coun- 
| tries in the world, it cannot be liberally sustained, 
this fact will reflect no honor upon the country. 
| To those who have been in the habit of reading 
| the Farmer, let me be allowed to speak pointedly. 
| Say not, that you have derived no benefit from 
| reading this journal, or not enough to remunerate 
its cost. This is impossible. If you have read 
the Farmer only with the slightest attention, you 
| must have derived benefit from it, and probably 

far beyond what you are aware of. ‘The friends 
of this Journal should take much greater pains 
than they have done, to promote its patronage 
and more extensive circulation. 








Moral Culture. 

Having noticed several departments of culture, 
together with the best means of improving the 
arts of cultivation, I proceed now to call your at- 
tention to another and higher ordcr of culture. 
It is one which claims your devout attention as 
being supremely important. It is the culture of 
the mind, fitly called, moral cultwre. Under this 
order of culture, the subjects of cultivation are the 
plants of righteousness. The depraved mind of 
apostate man does not furnish a svil congenial to 
the growth of these precious fruits. But to the 
growth of diabolical weeds, such as drunkenness, 
malice, envy, hatred, strife, &c., the soil thus fur- 
nished is perfectly natural. As Canada This- 
tles belong to the highest order of noxious weeds 
which grow to embarrass cultivation in the field 
of nature, so drunkenness stands at the head, and 
is generalissimo, of Satan’s formidable host of 
diabolical plants. Here then, fellow citizens, is 
work demanding your utmost care and watchful- 
ness so to practice moral culture, as to give no 
place to this monstrous production. What has 
been thus said may serve as a hint to the readers 
of the Farmer, that it is expected of them, that 
they will be zealous and active in the temper- 
ance cause, 

But drunkenness is not the only noxious plant 
that grows spontaneously in the bad soil which 
is the subject of moral culture. There are others, 
and they cannot all be named, neither can they 
be numbered, for their name is “ Legion.” We 
have it from sacred writ, and experience has 
| proved it too true, that “ out of the heart proceed 
‘evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornication, 
thefts, false-witness, dlasphemies.”? It is im- 
mensely important that these, and such like nox- 
ious plants, be eradicated from the soil, in which 
they are so quick to take root and grow. Else, 
| what will it avail to cultivate extensive fields, to 
cultivate gardens, orchards, fruitful trees, and 
ornamental shrubs ; what indeed to cultivate any 
thing that the earth is capable of producing, if at 
the same time your minds are tortured and ren- 
dered miserable as they will be, if indulgence be 
given to bad propensities and passions? What 
will it avail to attempt meliorating the condition 
of society, by improving agriculture and. thc arts, 
if moral pollution, pestilence and death are to 
stalk uncontrolled over the land ? 














Having bestowed these few remarks on the 
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subject of those noxious plants, which grow so 


readily in the soil susceptible of moral culture, and 
having urged the necessity of eradicating these 
wretched plants, I shall close my address, by ad- 
verting to plants of a widely different order. 
‘They are plants of great intrinsic excellence, for- 
ming a surprising contrast to such as have been 
noticed above. ‘They are such plants as, before 
the fatal apostacy, grew in the delightful garden 
of Eden. Among them, and first in order, stand 
Piety and Philanthropy ; next, Temperance, Pa- 


tience, Godliness, Brotherly kindness, Charity. | 
and the piece rolled down smooth, and three 


In connection with the same Eleavenborn groupe, 
stand also in bold relief, Honesty, Justice, Good- 
ness and Truth, What a cluster of precious 
fruits! What a field for the practice of moral 
culture is here! Here may be planted, and suc- 
-essfully cultivated, “the good Olive tree!” Here 
(00, under appropriate culture, may grow the 
Rose of Sharon, and the Lily of the Valley. 

DAN BRADLEY. 

December Ath, 1834. 





Ruta Baga Culture. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 


In giving you last year an account of my first 
experiment in turnep culture, [ mentioned my 


intention of continuing to raise them, asI was | 





| 
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‘onvineed few things cculd be more profitable. | 


In order to be certain of having first rate seed, I f 


sent last winter to Mr. Buel, at Albany, and 


procured half a pound of seed, having a quantity |! 


of my own raising to make up any deficiency, 
should there be any. The ground selected was 
a wheat stubble, was not manured, but thorough- 
ly ploughed, and then thrown into ridges, as de- 
scribed last year. On these ridges the seed was 
sown by hand at the distance of teninches. The 


seed procured at Albany was sufficient for the || 


whole acre, and a stnall quantity was left. The 
time occupied in sowing was about a day and a 
half. I sowed them a few days earlier than last 
year, viz. on the 16th of June; as they appeared 
last year to be in full vigor at the time of pulling. 
I gathered them the first week in November, and 
from the acre sown with the Albany seed, mea- 
sured 450 bushels of very fine smooth turneps. 
Nearly one fourth of the ground sown was incli- 
ning to clay, and in some places produced no 
‘urneps; thus furnishing another proof of the 


correctness of Judge Buel’s remark, that clay || 


ground is unsuited for a turnep crop. Owing to 
an unusual pressure of farming business, my tur- 
neps were hoed but once, which was at the time 
of thinning,—the first week in August. My ac- 
count with Ruta Baga for the year 1834, will 
stand as follows— 


Ploughing twice and ridging 
Seed~ ri _— 75 


Six days work, thinning and hocing,....4,50 


"eee eet eee eseeeseesres tsa esense 





. $8,25 
The tops will pay for the use of the land and 
the gathering. Four hundred and fifty bushels 
of turneps, at twenty cents per bushel would be 
390,00, leaving a profit of something like eighty 
dollars, 
There is an impression among some people 
that capital employed in farming is but poorly 
invested. It may in some cases be so, but such 
i$ not the result necessarily. Theland on which 
my turneps were this year raised, was part of a 
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small field of four acres, which had been a mea- 
dow for several years, but the grass becoming 
thin and poor, it was, after the mowing in 1830, 
turned carefully over, dragged on the furrow with 
a light drag, and sown with wheat. After the 
wheat was taken off, a quantity of manure was, 
in the fall of 1831, put on the stubble, and the 
whole ploughed in. In the spring of 1832, it 
was again ploughed and sown with barley. The 


barley stubble was ploughed in and the field 
| again sown with wheat. 


In the spring of the 
present year the wheat stubble was turned in, 


acres planted with corn. Asthe ground had been 
carefully leveled, the corn was planted in rows 
two feet and a half apart, and the hills eighteen 
inches from each other in the rows; at the first 


_hoeing three stalks were left in a hill. It was 


hoed twice, the principal part done with a culti- 
vator, and the corn was hilled as little as possible. 


At gathering it was estimated to yield from 65 
| to 70 bushels an acre; and one acre was sowed 
with the turneps. 
| for the four years will be as follows:— 


The avails of this four acres 





Istcrop 100 bushels wheat, 8s...100,00 
Qd....00 120. .ceseees barley,.4s....60,00 
Bd vccccces BP .s cadens wheat, .8s... . 90,00 
4th 195. .ccccees corn,,.. .48...-97,50 
, 450. ..csceee turneps, 20cts. 90,00 
$437,50 


No account of the expence of culture was kept 
except for the last two years, and as it will be 
seen at a glance that it was performed in the 
simplest manner possible, on comparing it with 


recorded results, I am confident that thirty per || 


cent would be a liberal allowance for seed, labor, 
&e. leaving a profit on the four acres for the four 
years of about $300. 

It has been frequently remarked that small 
farms were more profitable than large farms. 


Tkis is no doubt in most cases true; and it is || 


easily accounted for by the fact that on well cul- 
tivated small farms, much more capital is em- 


&c. than upon large farms. A small farm bears 
the same relation to a large farm in this respect, 


| that the garden of the small farm does to the re- 
' mainder. Where the soil is naturally equally 


good throughout, the whole farm, let it be small 
or large, might be made as productive and profi- 
table as the garden, were the same capital em- 
ployed upon it. Io farming, as in most other 
kinds of business, it is idle to expect something 
for nothing ; the returns in nine cases out of ten 
will be in proportion to the labor bestowed. 
WILLIS GAYLORD. 
Olisco, December 5, 1834. 





Fences made of Slabs. 


BY W. P. R. 


Slab fence is the cheapest fence I can make. 
It has cost me about the same as nails for a good 
board fencew’ My method of building is different 
from any I have seen. As it has been of consid- 
erable service to me, I will attempt a description, 
as it may benefit others. 


Set a row of short crotches on a straight line, — 
then set a row of slabs into the crotches with the 
flat ends together. Blocks or flat stone, may an- 
swer, but the slabs do not lay up so handy. Set 


short stakes across the ends of the first slabs, — 
| set in as before,——then add another row of long 
| stakes with slabs well fitted in, and the fence is 
| completed. Ifthe crotches are set eighteen inch- 
| es high, two rows of slabs will turn most horned 
‘cattle. The slabs should be of good width and 
the stakes large, straight and well drove. This 
| fence will stand from four to ten years, or as long 
| as the stakes are sound. Slabs are here most 
generally used for fuel, but are some times thrown 
|}away. I saw apile of flood-wood the other day, 
: consisting mostly of slabs, and I should think there 
' were enough for five hundred rods of fence; and 
| this where good rails are worth three dollars a bun- 
dred. Now I amsure that three slabs wili make 
more fence than six rails. I do not recommend 
| this as the best for permanent fences, but it is 
much better than none. It may answer as a 
protection for line fences and most kinds of di- 
vision fences on a farm. I select my slabs at 
the mill, and pay one dollar a hundred. The 
above plan of moking slab fence is the only suc- 
cessful one I have ever tried, and I am of the opin- 
ion that they can be put to no better use. 
W. P. R. 
Holland Patent, December 2, 1834. 








Cure for the Scab in Sheep. 


RY JAMES CANNINGS FULLER. 


| To the Editor of the Genesee Farmer : 

I feel a reluctance thus publicly to appear in 
| print; and had it not been that the communica- 
| tion to which I am about to allude (I presume) is 
signed with a reai name, I might not have trou- 





| bled myself to expose some of its errors, and 
| save my brother Farmers from loss and disap- 
_pointment. Although I thes write, I could wish 
‘more of the correspondents of the “ Farmer’’ 
| would favor its readers with their real names, 
more particular!y on all practical operations, in- 
'asmuch as it would give more respectability and 
| weight to their communications. 


; '| Mercurial Ointment for the Scab on Sheep, is 
ployed on the land in the shape of labor, manure, | almost universally known by Flock 7 tn 


Britain, to be a cure for the disease if applied to 
the infected parts, but it is of so objectionable a 
nature, that but comparatively few resort to its 
use; and however safe Erastus Crafts may 
speak of “its entire efficacy” from his own expe- 
rience, I can testify that in the moist atmosphere 
of England, such a free use as he recommends, 
would most certainly produce salivation, and pro- 
bably death ensue. Lest any of the readers of 
the “ Farmer” should make a rash use of this vi- 
olent specific, induces me te put them on their 
guard, and to recommend, if they do use it, that 
they first apply a small portion to the diseased 
parts, rubbing it in well with the finger; and be- 
tween the shoulders and on the center of the back 
between the pins, rub in well a piece about the 
size of a hickory nut; by so doing it prevents the 
sheep biting, or licking, the parts annointed, 
which it will endeavor to do, caused by the irri- 
tation produced. Ifthe sheep succeeds in getting 
but a small portion of the ointment, it so irritates 
the mouth as generally to induce cold, and often- 
times worse consequences; I have known in- 
stances with this use of the ointment, produce on 
the sheep’s back a perforation of small holes. 








On all occasions of using Mercurial Ointment, 





dry weather should be selected. Erastus Crafts 
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says “ October is the best time to apply the ointe 
ment.” Jt may suit this climate, but in England 
it would generally be thought too late in the year. 
Before concluding, I must advise the readers of 
the “ Genesee Farmer” to be very cautious how 
they apply this remedy to ewes in lamb, for if 
they are not, they will find the ewes will cast 
their lambs from the effects of Mercurial applica- 
tion. 
{t is a true adage, “ One mend-fault is worth 
two find-faults,”? and by thy permission will act 
on it, and give a recipe that I have found excel- 
lent for the cure of scab, and it may be safely 
used at all times and under all circumstances. It 
is also beneficial in destroying lice and ticks on 
sheep, and will not for a length of time leave a 
stain on the wool or carcass. It seems almost 
unnecessary to remark that immediately after 
shearing is the best and most effectual time to 
dress for scab, it being then easily perceived, but 
it is too often deferred to a season of the year 
when it can be attended to at cost of less valua- 
ble time. Thisdelay causes the disease to spread 
in the flock and when the time does come to en- 
deavor to effect a cure, it may be the trouble is 
increased ten or more times to what it would 
have been had it been attended to seasonably. 
Well boil one pound of tobacco in a gallon of 
veef brine or chamber lye, After straining it, 
dissolve one ounce of corrosive sublimate, and add 
to it also halfa pint of each spirits of turpentine 


] 








and train oil; to be applied by irritating the dis- || not unfrequently had sheep 


seems to rest, that man may turn himself a lit 
tle;—are they mow about this work of prepara- 
tion ? 

I have been surprised to notice how many far- 
mers neglect improving their time in winter. 
Many think it is only necessary to get up their 
fire wood, fodder the cattle, &c., such little jobs as 
are called the “ chores.” 

How much seasonable preparation for spring 
'| might be made now! How many tools put in 
|| order! How many nails driven, barn doors 

hung, &c. Why leave any thing which may be 
needed hereafter, until the moment we want it? 








| As to a seasonable time tocommence any work 
'on a farm, I think the best season to get about it 
| is a little sooner than the usual time. At least, 
| it is safest to calculate the time so, for it nearly al- 
| ways happens that planting, gathering, sowing 
'and every thing else, is a little dehind the time 
| it should be. The consequence is we generally 


| find that instead of our farmers driving their 


work, their work drives them. 


Milo, 1834. Poor Ricwarp. 








Diseases of Sheep and Cows. 
Form the Farmer’s Register. 

Sheep and cattle, like the human family, are 
subject to a variety of diseases; butit is not my 
intention to notice more than one or two. There 
is a disease to which sheep are subject, that is 


|| more destructive to them than is generally sup- 


posed—that of the worm in the head. I have 


that were fat, that 


eased parts and then pouring a portion from a | looked healthy and well, sicken and die inthe 


bottle through a quill in the cork, and also by 


| course of a few days; and under the impression 
|| that they had eaten something poisonous, such 


parting the wool from head to tail and pouring || things were given them as are generally recom- 


such a quantity as may cause some of it to run 
down the sides of the sheep, observing to keep the || 


mended in books for poison, but with no advan- 
tage. Having purchased some Bakewll and 


| + 
mixture incorporated, which will be effected by || Routdown ehedp at fom S80 to $00 each, Bas 


often shaking the bottle. | 


| probably induced me to pay more attention to 
| my sheep than otherwise | should. One very 


With wishes for an extensive circulation of || cold day, winter before last, I saw a half Bake- 


thy paper, I am thy friend, 
JAMES CANNINGS FULLER. 
Skaneateles, 12th month 23d, 1834. 





Doing Things in Time. 


BY POOR RICHARD. 


‘t For want of a nail the shoe was lost,” gc, 
Poor Richard. 

And for want of a rail the ox was lost. This 
fact occurred with one of my neighbors not long 
since. He bought a fine ox which had become 
breachy, by low fences probably; for I find this 
is the principal cause which teaches horses and 
cattle tojump. My neighbor negiected to put up 
some of the rails of his cornfield; the corn was | 
not quite ripe. The ox jumped in and ate until 
he died, For want ofa rail, this ox, worth thirty 
five dollars, was lost. 

Now let us look athome a little. Let it not be 
supposed because we notice low fences in others, 
we think our own cannot be mended. For one | 
plead guilty of having some very poor fence on 
my farm, and much trouble I confess it has given 
me. But while I confess my sins in this partice 
ular, I may also say that I have commenced the 
work of reform, by getting a quantity of rail tim- 
ber out ready to split and put in fence next spring. 

Are we all about this good work? There are 
few farmers who have not some poor fence to 
mend. Are they ov, in the leisure season (the 











only time farmers can call leisure) while nature 


| 


| 


|| well ewe standing in the snow, about fifty yards 
| from a shelter that had been erected for my sheep, 
|| and under which they had usually slept. Her 
\ oo was down, and occasionally she moved a 
\, little, 


her, she did not appear to observe me. I took 
hold of her, and she appeared too stupid to no- 
tice it. Her head was inclined a little to one 
side, her eyes glared and appeared almost fixed 
in their orbits. She was found too stupid to be 
driven to the fold, and had to be carried. She 
lived several days ; at first she had slight spasms, 
and foamed a little atthe mouth, but after a day 
or two, she was more convulsed, and would fall 
down, but would again get up. Supposing her 
head to be the seat of the disease, afier her death 
it was dissected, and a worm was found in one 
of the nostrils, a little below the eye, about an 
inch in length, and a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness. Supposing that one alone had killed her, 
very little examination further was made. In 
January last, two sheep on the same morning 
appeared to be sick ; one a ewe of the common 
breed, in fine order; the other a half Bakewe'l 
ewe, andfat. The common ewe held her head | 
as high or higher than usual, with it a little incli- | 
ned to one side, the eyes resembled those of the 
one above described: on approaching her, she 
appeared a little stupid, would suffer me to ap- 
proach very near, and then suddenly dart off as 
if she had just perceived me. The other held 
her head rather lower than usual, and suffered 
me to approach her rather nearer than the other, 


i Supposing that she had a young lamb, I | 
| walked that course with a view of having the 
|| lamb moved to the shelter; but as I approached 


continued, the pupil became enlarged, spasms 
came on, and a little foam was observed about 
the mouth. The spesms were first observed to 
throw the left ear in motion, then the left eyelid, 
quickly after which it ap eens all over the face, 
head, and neck, but as she was lying down, the 
force of the spasms upon the body could not be 
seen as upon the one the winter before. The 
morning she died, I was about leaving home, 
when I was informed she was dead; but I re- 
quested her head to be examined to see if any 
worm could be found. On my return, a worm 
was brought me, about the size of the one al- 
ready described, and it was stated it was taken 
out of the head between the eyes. I think it 
not improbable there might have been many 
more. The half Bakewell appeared more siu- 
pid and sick every day,and held her head lower 





| and lower, until her nose almost rested on the 


ound as she stood up. I saw her but a few 
‘times after the death of the other, but I think to- 
wards the last, the symptoms were very much 
like the othertwo. Abouta day and a half after 
the death of the other, 1 was informed the hal! 
Bakewell wasdying. As night was fast coming 
on, and the weather was extremely cold, it was 
thought best to have the sheep killed and skin- 
ned when warm, after which the body was exa- 
mined, but nothingfound amiss, It was getting 
too dark to dissect the head, and that was lai 
by for the morning In the dissecting, it was 
found filled with blood, having been knocked on 
the head to kill it. Under this disadvantage it 
was dissected, and from the head were taken 
nineteen worms. Some were found high up the 
nostrils, some in the different cavities of the head, 
and one Jarge one was found lying on the thin 
membrane that envelops the brain; they were of 
all lengths, from a quarter of an inch to an inch. 
They were placed upon a piece of paper, and 
none appeared to bealive: but afterwards, while 
looking at them by the fire, many were found to 
move. It appears strange that so many should 
be found in the head of one sheep, and that one 
uite fat. Whether it was their particular loca- 
tion, or like the grubs in the horse they remain 
for a time peaceable and inoffensive, and then 
suddenly destroy life, I must leave for the reflec- 
tion of others. The worm is supposed to be the 
produce of a fly which deposites its eggs a little 
within the margin of the nose, to avoid which is 
the cause why sheep gather together, and turn 
their nosesinward, Daubing the nose often with 
| tar or train oil is said to be a preventive. About 
a table spoonful of a decoction of Scotch snuff 
| injected up cach nostril with a syringe, three or 
four times from the Ist of October to the Ist of 
January, is said to be a good remedy, but is apt 
to make the sheep very drunk for some time. I 
| cannot say I have much confidence in cither the 
preventive or remedy proving effectual, 

I will now notice one disease to which the cow 
is subject, that of an inflammation of the udder. 
I have repeatedly heard it stated that it is pro- 
duced by the snake sucking thecow. The snake 
is supposed to be fond of milk, but as to any 
familiarity between the snake and the cow, I have 
never believed in it. The snake is more like 
Ishmael of old, whose hand was “ against every 
man, and every man’s hand againsthim.”’ This 
disease is not very uncommon to cows, A few 
years past, one of the finest cows upon my farm 
(a half Durham) became diseased in one quarter 
of her udder, and not knowing at the time the 
cause or retnedy, that quarter gradually perished 





| away, and has never since produced milk. To 


show the cause, the symptoms and cure of this 
disease, I will make an extract from a treatise on 
stock, which was published in England by J. B. 
Lawrence, and which has recently been repub- 
lished in this country. 

“ Downfall, udder ill, inflammation of the udder, 
§c.—From what we have said of the digestive 
process of the cow, and the intimate connection 





and appeared inore stupid and sick, with no glar- 
ing of the eyes. Next day both of them were | 
evidently worse, and the common ewe disposed | 
to hang her head; and on the third day she laid 





| down to get up no more. 


The glare of the eyes | 


between the fourth stomach and the udder, the 
reader will be at no loss to understand that when 
that is out of order, the udder, and consequently 
the quality and a of the milk must be 
materially affected. These, or rather this com- 





plaint, for they are all one, or different stages ot 
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herself for her food. The swollen udder, or 
rather that part of it which is affected, (for there 
is seldom more than one part or quarter affected 
at a time,) should have the bad milk drawn from 
it three or four times a day; for, if suffered to 
remain in it, it will irritate and increase the in- 
flammation. Bathe it ulso after milking with 
olive oil, or elder ointment.” 

The same writer recommends medicine to be 
given internally. His doses are compounds, and 


the ingredients are not generally kept by farmers, | 


but as Epsom salts enter largely into some of 
them, I imnagine they would answer alone. My 
own impression is, that the best cure would be 
to let the calf run with the mother during the 
continuance of the inflammation, provided it 
would suck at all the teats, 

Extract from the same writer: 

“Sore teats.—Some cows are very subject tu 
sore teats, particularly such as have newly calv- 
ed; if this be the case in summer, they often 
become ulcerated, and the flies plague them toa 
degree which renders them extremely difficult to 
milk ; itis also a great nuisance at the time of 
milking, as blood and corrupt matter are apt to 
pass between the fingers into the milk. The 
following liniment is very useful for anointing 


sore teat, and should always be kept in readiness 
for use: 


“Ointment of elder, four ounces, yellow basili- | 


on ointment, four ounces, spirits of turpentine, 


one ounce; mix and well incorporate them to- | 


gether on a slab, and it is fit for use. 

“With this ointment you may well rub the 
cow’s teats every night and morning after milk- 
ing; if in the summer, assafeetida or aloes in 
powder, and dissolve it along with the ointment. 
Chis will pewvess the flies from teasing the ani- 
mal, If the teats be tender only, and not sore, a 
little gentle rubbing with weak salt ané water 
will in general be sufficient.” Finding it incon- 
venient to prepare the ointment, exactly as di- 
rected in the foregoing receipt, a handful of the 
inner bark of the elder was taken and simmered 


in hog’s lard. Six ounces of the elder ointment | 


were then taken, and 
ounce of beeswax and 
were added, and melte 


while it was warm, one 
one ounce of turpentine 
( d together. After being 
stirred awhile, the turpentine mostly sunk to 
the bottom and wa: thrown out: one ounce of 


spirits of turpentine was then added, and the 
whole stirred as long 


After the ointment 
had fallen to sleep in the room was waked up to 
so to bed ; he was found unable to walk without 
assistance, in consequence of his feet being so 
much chopped and inflamed ; they were rub- 
hed with the ointment, and by the morning there 
‘Vas no appearance of inflammation, and the 


as it was in a liquid state. | 
was made, a little boy that | 


way is pointed out above, by which a taste for 
new bread may be gratified, without exposure to 
injury. 

4 e have received the above suggestions from 
an experienced housekeeper, who has often tried 
| the experiment, and, to our knowledge, with 
|| complete success—and we publish it for the bene- 
|| fit oF others.— Springfield Gazette. 








Sand as a Manure. 


| Good arable land is proved to contain four pri- 
| mitive earths, the varied proportions of which 
| form the different qualities of the soil. It appears 
‘| that the silicious principle predominates in good 
_land. M. Chaptal found 40 per ceat. of it in the 
| most fertile soil on the banks of the Loire. Sir 
| H. Davy extracted 60 from the best of the Eng- 
lish soils ; and Giobert fouud 79 in the most pro- 
| ductive lands near Turin. M. Dutrochet made 
| the experiment of covering with silicious sand, 
|| previously unproductive land, and by this means 
| obtained crops as good as in the most (naturally) 
| fertile soil in the vicinity, and gives it as his opin- 
| ion that its great fertilizing virtue consists in its 
| allowing both water and air to reach and pene- 
| trate to the roots of the vegetable, of which they 
| form the two principal elements. 








Bakewell Shecp. 


Our attention was, a few days since, directed 
‘| toa fine fut sheep dressed and hanging at the 
stall of Mr. Samuel Pine in the Village Market. 
| It was one of a lot of 16 full blood Bakewell 
wethers recently purchased at $12 apiece by Mr. 
Charles Peters, of Wm Hallock & Brothers, of 
|| Milton, Ulster county. The one we saw weigh- 
| ed when dressed 148 pounds, and was said to be 
| no way superior to the average of the entire lot. 
| Wm. Lallock & Brothers have raised and fatted 
| numerous superior lots of sheep, and have lately 
much improved their stock, 
| Specimens of Bakewell wethers can be scen 
' at the stall of Mr. Pine for several weeks to come, 
Mr. Peters has sold the entire lot at one shil- 
| ling the pound when dressed.— Poughkeepsie Tel, 








Brimstone for Cattle. 


Dr. Bartlett: Itis probably not known, to ma- 
_ ny of our farmers, that brimstone is valuable for 
cattle in keeping them free from ticks. These 
|| vermin are not only filthy in their appearance, but 
an injury tothe cattle. A piece of orimstone as 
large asa grain of corn, well pulverized, givenin 
1 alittle salt, will cause them to drop off, and pre- 
|| vent others from getting on for eight or ten days. 
| T consider brimstone as necessary for a cow in 
“ summer, a8 salt.--Southern Planter. 


QUANTITY of large white Lima Beans 

for which a high a in cash will be paid. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 

No. 5, Arcade Hall. 


A 


dec 27-ftf 





Monroe Horticultural Garden & 


NURSERY. 


HE subscriber offers to the public 

a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamenta) 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennia! Plants, Bulbous Roots, 


§c. $e. 

ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. ‘The subscriber has a large collection 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition. 

(_# Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. 

Catalogues will be sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE. 

Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834. 








Rochester Seed Store & Horti- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY. 
No. & Arcade Hall,next door but one to the Post- Office. 


| 2 phe aes & BATEHAM, having comple- 
ted their assortment, now offer to the pubiic the 
best and most extensive collection of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, ever before offered in the Western 
country. 

Their stock is entirely new, and having been pur- 
chased directly of the growers and importers, the 
vitality and purity of the seeds are expressly guar- 
auteed. Farmers and Gardeners will find a great 
variety of new and valuable Seeds not heretofore in- 
troduced into this section of eountry. 

They have also an assortment of superior Horti- 
cultural Implements, Books, &c. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortments 
of Seeds for retailing at a liberal discount. 

All orders for Seeds, Fruit or Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green-House Plants, &c. &c. 
by mail or otherwise, will meet with prompt atten- 
tion. 

Cash will at all times be paid for Grass and Clover 
Seed, Peas, Beans, §c. dec 9-r4thf 
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Book for Farmers. 
UTTALL’S Manual of Ornithology of the 
United States and Canada, with numerous 
Engravings, a volume containing 700 pages, 








ptice $2 50. 
For sale by HOYT & PORTER 
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To the Evening Star. 


Ship of the lonely deep 
Sailing the dark-blue sky, 

While winds are still and waters deep 
In eve’s tranquility— 


in all the wide serene, 
Triumphant and alone, 

As if from thy more glorious sheen 
Thy rivals all had flown— 


Why art thou wandering there 
So silent and so bright, 


| would tell the hour and minute by it, not only in 
the day time, but also in the night, when there 
| was no candle in the room, and no light from the 
' fire, which was in a stove. She was found cor- 
rect in every instance. It was also seen that 
when in her reveries or paroxisms she knew eve- 
ry one (of her acquaintance) who entered the 
room—would immediately, and on being re- 
quested, call their names and describe their 
‘dresses with accuracy. Books were handed her 
to read and to find passages in, which she did 
very readily. Attempts to deceive her by mis- 
callitig the name of a book, handing it to her 





A spirit of the peopled air 
Heralding drowsy Night? 


Say, dost thou tune the spheres 
To their harmonious march, 


Where lightning wing’d each world careers || 


In orvit and in arch ? 


Whate’er, Spirit of Night, 
Thy sparkling realm may be, 
*Tis sweet to look upon thy light, 
And dream thy mystery. 


'l'o track thee far away, 

Where like a starry ocean, 
ternal space eternally 

Heaves in a bight commotion. 


Star of Day’s dying hour! 
Thy beams are sad and swect, 
While pale in beauty’s magic power, 
Thedewy earth they meet. 


Above yon rocky crest, 

In heaven’s pure bosom set, 
‘l’o keep alive man’s hope of rest 
That hath not perish’d yet! 


' 
-_——-=- ———— == | 


Strange Case of Somnambulism. | 


The last number of the Boston Medical and | 
Surgical Journal, contains an extraordinary ac-| 
cout by Joseph H. Bernard, M D. of Stan-!| 
stead, L. C. of a case of Somnambulism, which | 
lately come under his notice, and which is inuch 
more astonishing and inexplicable than that of 
the Springfield Somnambulist. Miss Rider could 
only see objects when placed before her—and if 
an opaque object, other than a cloth or a ban- 
dage, was interposed between her and another 


tice that any thing was in the way. 
ally 


| casion that I was there, she called for a Testa- 


‘| marked that she had not seen that before, and 


|| distinguish any thing in the room ; 


bottom upward, or anything of the kind, she ne- 
ver failed to perceive at once, and would seem 

irritated at such attempts to impose on her. The 
_interposing solid or opaque substances between 
her eyes and the book, so as to render the pass- 
‘ing of rays of light from one to the other impos- 
sible, seemed to have no effect in obstructing her 
vision. The hand, a folded cloth, a pillow, a tea- 
‘tray, and other objects, were at different times 
held before the book, without impeding her when 
reading, and without her appearing even to no- 
She usu- 
held the book in her hands at arms’ length 
before her, as she lay in bed, but in some in- 
stances it was held for her by others. On one oc- 


| 


-ment that had been seni her by a friend a few 
| days previous, and which she had seen but once. 
She said she had promised to find a chapter for 
Mr. She opened it at the beginning,where 
was a picture of Nicodemus’ visit to Christ~-re- 





told what it represented. She then turned to the 
| fifth chapter of Matthew, said it was Christ’s ser- 
/mon on the Mount, and pointed out with her 
| finger where the chapter commenced. At this 
| time it was so dark in the room that I could not 
but on taking 





She was subsequently reduced to,the brink of 
the grave by the frequency and duygtion of these 
paroxysms ; but was relieved by the warm bath, 
when her clairvoyance left her suddenly, and by 
other applications she graduaily recovered. At 
the date of the letter, Oct. 17th, she was free 
from all nervous excitement, and enjoyed tolera- 
bly good health. ‘This is certainly a curious 
case, well worthy the attention of Physiologists. 
— Boston Mer. Jour. 

1 
mentof the mind of man, is the study of 
works of his Creator. 

Tohim whom the science of nature delighteth, 
every object bringeth a proof of the existence 
of a Deity ; and every thing that proveth this,giv- 
eth cause of admiration. 

Casteth he his eyesto the clouds, findeth hc 
not the Heaven fullof wonders? Looketh he 
down to the earth, doth not the worm proclaim a 
Maker?—Could less than Omnipotence have 
formed and framed all this ? 

Piety to thy God and benevolence to thy fel- 
low creature, are they not thy great study? Oth- 
er science is often vain ; other knowledge boast- 
ing. Lo! does it always make a man either 
more good or more honest? 


— aw = 





Tue Nosrest Srupy.—The noblest employ 
the 





Prospectus for a New Volume. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


The Publisher feels no diffidence in submitting 
to the public a Prospectus for the Fifth Volume ot 
the Genesze Farmer. The aid aflorded by sci- 
entific and practical men, has given to the work 
an usefulness and character far beyond what was 
anticipated at the outset of the enterprise. 

In soliciting a continuance and an increase ot 





{it to a light, I found she was correct. 

“Setting aside her clairvoyance, many of the 
mental faculties seemed excited to the highest 
| degree, and to manifest powers that they were 
|incapable of in a normal state. This was more 
| particularly remarkable with ideality, wit, tune, 
| time and language. ‘There was always more or 
| less of ideality in every paroxysm; for though 

she always appeared to recognize objects that 
were presented to her, or that were in the room, 








object -she had not powers of vision sufficient 


;and would describe them with much accuracy, 


to penetrate it aud look beyond. Not so with || yet she frequently imagined others to be present, 
the Canada So:nnaambulist. Opaque objects do \ and not untrequently that she was addressing an 
not seen to have possessed the power of inter-|| audience. Ridicule, raillery, and sarcasm,would | 
cepling the rays of vision; and when the power || often abound to a high degree in her conversa- 
of clairvoyance was upon her, she could see ob-|, tion, which before her clairvoyance supervened 
jects distinctly which were behind her or in any || was often versified to a considerable extent, | 
other part of the room! Few readers, however, || without the least hesitation on her part or appa- | 
will yield implicit credence to this, unless it is |! rent effort. Though she had never learned to| 
substantiated by indisputable facts, from the |) sing, and has seldom been known even to hum a_ 
mouths of more than one witness, | tune when well,yet in her paroxisms she was very | 

The arson who possessed this singular pow- ‘fond of singing, (which Pe did with great sweets | 
ér, is Miss Abigail Cass, a lady of respectable || ness and correctness, ) and hearing others sing. 
connections, about 28 years of age. Her health |! She possessed an accurate knowledge of time,not 
had always been delicate, and in 1833 she had a| only recognizing the hour by the watch, but she 
severe fit of sickness, from which she recovered, |! seemed to have an idea of the true time, as she 
and in December last was taken with a pain in | several times told that watches which were pre 
the head —soreness of the scalp, attended with || sented to her were out of the way, and how much. 
deliriuin —irritation of the stomach, and the pow- “ After her clairvoyance was established, it did 
er of vision nearly suspended. After the vio- | not always appear necessary that her face should 
lence of the attack had subsided, she began to | be turned towards an object to perceive it. The 
have turns of reverie, or a state of sleep, in 











| patronage to the ensuing volume, every exertion 
is pledged to preserve, and, if possible, enhance 
the value and character of the Genesee Farmer. 
|Davin Tuomas, who was for several years Pre- 
sident of the Agricultural Society in Cayuga 
county, whose writings have from its commence- 
ment enriched its pages, and who has been on 
of the principal contributors to its Editorial De 

partment during the past year, has promised his 
assistance for the next volume; which, with the 
aid assured from numerous correspondents, wel! 
skilled in all that pertains to the success of the 
Husbandman and Gardener, warrant for the 

coming, year no diminution in interest and valuc 
to the pages of this paper. 

To its friends and patrons, the Publisher would 
make his grateful acknowledgments, and whilt 
they yield him their countenance and support. 
no efforts shall be wanting to requite their con- 
fidence, nor pains spared to make his work sub- 
serve the great interests of the country, as wel! 
as to equal their expectations. 

For the information of such as have little or 
no acquaintance with the Genesee Farmer, it i= 
well to mention that it is a journal devoted to 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and the various branch. 


‘es of Rural and Domestic Economy; and that 


during the four years of its existence, it has eli- 
cited contributions to its columns from more than 
one laindred gentlemen of the first intelligence 


and respectability in this and maay of the adjoin 


ing states. 





. head of her bed was against the wall through 
which she talked much, composed poetry, pray- | which the door opened into the room. When || 
ed, exhorted, sung, &c, The following extract | her head has been turned to the backside of the 
will show the astonishing power of vision which bed, she has recognized persons the moment they | 
she is said to have possessed. : entered the room, mentioned their names, and | 

Not long after my removal to Stanstead, ‘a spoke of their dress. She has also spoken of | 
change came o’er the spirit of her dream.’ She objects in that part of the room from which her | 
seemed to lose her poetic talent, and her conver- : 


; face was turned,“as if she perceived them, and 
sation thenceforward was carried on in plain , : a 
prose. Thisloss, however, was more than com- 


particularly mentioned the time by the watch 
pensated by an extra power of vision or clair- | 


| which hung there. 
“‘T have mentioned the mental facultics that 
voyance, which was now ag ag Some re- || 
marks being made respecting the time in her 


were most remarkably excited ; and it may also 

hearian, Sits ka eee eat vel | be well to state in connection, that that part of 

ring, verie, She immediately told | the head where phrenologists have located the 
the hour, and on looking at the watch she was . 

found correct. The watch hung on the wall on 


| organs of those faculties, was the seat of in- 
the opposite side of the room from her bed, and 





It is published at Rochester, New-York, in 


'weekly numbers, quarto form, of eight pages 


each, and makes at the end of the year a finels 
executed volume (beside title page and index 
of 416 pages. The fifth series will begin with 
the year 1835, and all subscribers must com- 
mence with the volume January 1, or with thi 
half volume July 1. No subscriptions received 
for less than six months. ‘The terms are §2,50 
per annum, or §2,00if paid in advance. 

}C_# Editors, Postmasters, and Subscribers, 
are requested to act as Agents of the Farmer, 
and to aid in extending its circulation. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 

Rochester, (.V. ¥.) Dec. 1834. 








tense pain, and the skin over it so exquisitely 
pth 5 say ggg tender that the slightest touch would cause her 
rout ten feet from it. On being requested, she | to shrink as from the approach of a hot iron.” 


i} Fditors with whom we exchange, are re 
Spr ctfullv re quests a tage py the above. 





